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OF    THE 


TOWN  OF  ROXBURY: 

For  a  detailed  account  of  the  School  expenses  for  the  municipal 
year  now  closing,  we  refer  our  fellow  citizens  to  the  Auditors'  Re- 
port. It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  we  have  kept  within  the  appro- 
priation, with  a  balance  of  $  19  89  in  favor  of  the  Town  Treasury. 
There  remains  in  the  Treasury  the  further  sum  of  ^  419  03, 
received  from  the  State  Treasurer,  which  sum,  in  former  3^ears,  has 
usually  been  expended  for  schools  in  addition  to  the  appropriations. 

A  new  School  House  has  been  built  on  Orange  street.  There  are 
now  two  excellent  schools  in  it, — there  are  none  better  in  the  town. 
That  house  was  not  provided  too  soon.  It  was  opened  for  use  in 
September  last,  and  before  it  had  been  occupied  a  fortnight,  some 
of  the  Committee  were  called  in  to  decide  what  should  be  done 
with  children  who  applied  for  admittance,  and  could  not  be  re- 
ceived on  account  of  overflowing  numbers.  That  difficulty  has  been 
arranged  for  the  present,  and  we  shall  not  recommend  the  building 
of  any  more  school  houses  in  that  quarter  of  the  Town  this  year. 

The  lower  hall  of  the  new  Dudley  School  House  has  been  fur- 
nished this  year,  and  now  accommodates  120  pupils.  One  of  the 
rooms  in  the  old  building  is  unoccupied.  It  is  likely  to  be  wanted 
in  the  course  of  the  coming  year  ;  and  if  so,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refurnish  it.  The  old  seats  and  desks,  having  been  long  in  use, 
and  having  undergone  several  removals  from  house  to  house,  are 
inconvenient,  dilapidated  and  shabby.  We  shall  not  make  a  sepa- 
rate item  of  this  in  our  estimate  appended  to  this  Report.  Some 
other  repairs  are  necessary  on  that  building,  and  our  estimate  for 
general  repairs  must  be  made  large  enough  to  cover  the  expense. 
We  may  remark  here  that  the  Dudley  School  fully  maintains  its  for- 
mer high  character.  Taking  all  its  departments  into  view,  its 
affairs  have  perhaps  at  no  period  been  conducted  more  efficiently, 
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smoothly  and  successfully  than  now.  It  is  a  source  of  gratification 
to  us,  that  this  school  has  been  the  subject  of  high  commendation 
from  gentlemen  residing  elsewhere. 

,  The  Washington  School  has  now  about  500  pupils.  Some  addi- 
tional accommodations  are  required  there.  The  Committee  have 
discussed  the.  subject  much  and  anxiously.  We  have  concluded 
that  it  is  best  to  furnish  and  fit  up  the  remaining  basement  room. 
It  will  seat  100  boys,  and  cost,  say,  ^  700.  We  have  concluded 
further,  that  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  that  scliool  require  an  ad- 
dition of  four  recitation-rooms,  to  be  put  up  in  a  new  building, 
against  the  rear  of  the  main  building,  and  opening  into  the  two  up- 
per halls — the  new  structure  to  be  40  feet  by  17  on  the  ground. 
Those  two  halls,  with  200  boys  and  three  or  four  teachers  in  each, 
need  some  outlet.  The  inevitable  din  and  confusion  incident  to 
having  three  or  four  recitations  going  on  at  once,  in  the  same  room, 
is  becoming  intolerable,  and  there  must  be  some  relief  provided. 
There  must  be  some  extra  room  for  such  large  numbers.  It  is  not 
for  the  health  of  the  teachers  or  the  children,  that  they  should  be 
crammed  into  the  smallest  possible  space.  They  must  have  breath- 
ing places,  and  change  of  air  occasionally, — and  get  a  little  out  of 
the  sound  of  one  another's  voices. 

Recitation  rooms,  such  as  we  propose,  which  the  several  classes 
would  occupy  in  alternation,  are  the  best,  cheapest  and  healthiest 
means,  that  we  have  been  able  to  devise,  to  meet  the  want.  We 
will  not  argue  the  matter  in  detail.  Our  citizens  will  readily  see, 
that  an  institution  like  the  Washington  School,  greater  as  to  num- 
bers than  any  college  in  the  country,  cannot  be  comfortably  put 
into  a  nutshell,  nor  maintained  for  a  song.  The  basement  of  the 
proposed  new  structure  is  wanted  to  afford  room  for  two  furnaces 
large  enough  to  warm  the  whole  school  house.  The  cellar  is  shal- 
low with  a  rock  bottom,  and  will  not  admit  furnaces  large  enough 
to  heat  the  whole  house.  The  present  ones,  though  too  small  for  their 
purpose,  reach  up  to  the  floor,  and  have  twice  set  it  on  fire  recently. 

All  these  proposed  improvements  in  the  Washington  school  house, 
will  cost  about  $  3!^00.  We  have  been  reluctant  to  add  so  much  to 
the  cost  of  that  already  costly  building.  The  only  suitable  inquiry 
for  us  in  the  premises  has  been  this, — In  what  manner  can  past  ex- 
penditures be  turned  to  the  best  present  account,  and  made  most 
available  for  the  financial  and  educational  interests  of  the  town  in 
future  years'?    Our  conclusion  is  such  as  we  have  stated, — namely. 
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to  add  %  3000  to  those  expen<5itures.  When  this  has  been  done, 
there  will  be  nothing  more  to  do  tor  that  building,  beyond  the  ordinary 
annual  repairs ;  and  when  the  number  of  pupils  has  risen  above  600, 
which  may  be  the  case  in  two^  or  three  years,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  school  on  another  spot. 

The  Washington  School,  as  to  its  internal  condition,  sustains  its 
hitherto  very  respectable  character.  It  would  not  shun  a  compar- 
ison with  the  average  of  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  City  or 
elsewhere.  It  has  some  classes  not  surpassed  by  any  in  this  town. 
Taking  all  its  divisions  into  view,  it  stands  below  the  Dudley 
School.  It  is  not  superior  to  the  Central  or  Westerly.  But  this  is 
no  disparagement.  It  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  our  people. 
The  Committee  have  made  some  new  internal  arrangements,  from 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  external  ones  now  recommended, 
they  confidently  anticipate  results  that  will  place  this  school  in  the 
very  highest  order  of  excellence. 

It  Was  intimated  in  the  Report  of  last  year,  that  two  new  Pri- 
mary School  Houses  would  soon  be  wanted.  The  time  has  come. 
One  should  be  situated  on  or  near  Mount  Pleasant,  and  the  other 
not  far  from  the  intersection  of  Cedar  street  and  the  Dedham  Turn- 
pike, They  should  be  of  two  stories,  though  only  one  room  in  each 
may  be  required  for  immediate  use.  The  two  houses,  it  is  estimated, 
may  cost  ^  6000.  Each  house  will  probably  cost  '$  250  more 
than  similar  structures  have  cost  in  past  years  on  account  of  the 
rise  in  the  price  of  land. 

The  Committee  have  nothing  further  to  recommend  for  the  ex- 
tension of  our  School  accommodations  this  year.  We  do  not  ad- 
vise that  any  portion  of  the  sums  necessary  to  prepare  the  new 
buildings  should  be  raised  by  loan,  or  otherwise  than  by  immediate 
taxation,-  because  the  expenditure  must  be  regarded  as  ordinary , 
and  only  such  as  the  town  will  be  liable  to  every  y^ar,  on  an  aver- 
age, in  future.  Some  years,  less  will  be  required,  and  some  years, 
more:  but  if  the  town  continues  to  prosper  and  grow  as  it  now 
does,  a  sum  of  from  ^  5,000  to  10,000,  we  think  will  be  needed  an- 
nually, taking  one  year  with  another,  for  new  school  houses.  We 
suppose  it  is  a  well-settled  principle,  in  this  town,  that  all  persons  be- 
tween the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen,  desiring  the  means  of  good  in- 
struction, in  comfortable  and  healthy  school  houses,  and  at  the 
public  expense,  shall  have  it,  cost  what  it  may.  It  costs  a  good 
deal  in  consequence  of  great  and  rap-id  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
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that  class  of  persons.  We  foresee  no  end  to  that  growing  cost. 
Nothing  short  of  a  war  with  England,  bringing  devastation  and 
ruin,  or  some  similar  unforeseen  calamity,  which  shall  prostrate  the 
business  of  the  country,  can  mitigate  these  annual  burdens.  It  is 
said  that  war  with  England  is  very  imlikely  to  occur,  and  that 
peace  and  prosperity  will  continue  to  be  our  lot,  and  if  so  there  is 
no  escape  from  increased  taxation  for  schools ;  unless,  indeed,  we 
abandon  our  principle  of  having  good  schools,  and  having  them 
open  and  free  to  all  classes, — a  thing  more  unlikely  than  war  itself. 
The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  great,  and  one  disagreeable  con- 
sequence has  been  an  increased  expenditure  for  schools ;  another 
consequence  has  been  a  rise  in  the  value  of  our  lands,  from  %  100 
per  acre  to  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  cents  per  foot,  and  this  is  not  so 
disagreeable — a  sufficient  offset  perhaps  to  the  aforementioned  evil. 
We  must  bear  the  burden,  and  we  have  reason  to  do  it  cheerfully 
and  thankfully. 

An  Abstract  published  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shows  how 
much  money  each  town  in  the  State  paid  last  year  for  every  child 
within  its  limits  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen.  Roxbury 
pays  %  4,49.  There  are  thirteen  towns  that  pay  more, — Somerville^ 
Brookline,  Boston,  Chelsea,  Medford,  Brighton,  Charlestown,  N. 
Braintree,  Dedham,  Lowell,  Watertown,  Milton  and  Dorchester. 
We  are  not  ambitious  of  paying  more  per  head  than  the  neighbor- 
ing towns.  We  do  wish  to  have  at  least  as  good  schools  as  any  of 
them,  and  if  we  can  manage  our  finances  so  as  to  have  them  cheaper, 
so  much  the  better  for  us.  Our  appropriations  are  large  and  liberal. 
The  more  liberal  appropriations  of  other  towns  will  not  tempt  us  to 
increase  ours  any  faster  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Our  chief 
concern  should  be,  not  to  pay  more  money  than  others,  but  to  get 
our  money's  worth. 

The  town  has  a  certain  connexion  with  the  Trustees'  Grammar 
School.  It  is  a  Classical  School,  such  as  the  law  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  the  town  to  have.  Its  present  management  and  condition 
are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to  this  Committee.  For  sev- 
eral years  the  town,  by  agreement,  paid  $  500  annually  towards  its 
support.  Last  year  half  that  sum  was  found  to  be  sufficient.  The 
Trustees  have  no  interests  separate  from  those  of  the  citizens  gen- 
erally. They  do  not  accumulate  their  income.  Their  school  sup- 
plies a  want  not  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  town.  We  recom- 
mend that  $  250  be  raised  for  its  use  this  year. 
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Several  of  the  Primary  school  houses  will  need  to  be  painted  this 
year, — the  expense  will  be  included  in  our  estimate  for  repairs. 

We  see  no  occasion  for  any  extended  remarks  on  the  internal 
condition  of  our  school.  We  have  already  referred  to  several  of 
them.  The  general  state  of  the  schools  is  highly  satisfactory.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  of  them  have  deteriorated  within  the  last 
year.  Some  of  them  have  manifestly  improved, — we  may  mention 
particularly  the  Primary  School,  No.  1,  in  Sumner  street,  and  the 
Central  (late  Eliot)  Grammar  School  on  Jamaica  Plain. 

Corporal  punishments,  we  believe,  have  been  less  numerous  the 
last  year  than  in  any  previous  year,  in  proportion  to  numbers. 
The  constant  tendency  is  to  a  decrease.  The  authority  to  punish 
is  not  taken  from  the  teachers,  but  they  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  desire  to  dispense  with  it  as  far  as  practicable.  In  sev- 
eral schools,  both  Grammar  and  Primary,  it  has  gone  entirely  out 
of  use,  and  the  good  example  will  doubtless  have  its  influence  on 
the  others.  We  believe  there  will  be  very  little  ground  of  com- 
plaint hereafter,  as  to  the  severity,  or  frequency  of  corporal  pun- 
ishments. 

One  of  the  greatest  impediments  to  the  prosperity  of  our  schools 
is  found,  now  as  heretofore,  in  the  irregularity  of  attendance  on  the 
part  of  the  children.  From  inquiries  made  particularly  in  the  east- 
erly part  of  the  town,  it  appears,  that  the  average  of  absences  is, 
in  the  Dudley  School  about  16  per  cent.,  in  the  Washington  16 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  Primary  Schools  thirty-three  one  third 
percent..  There  is  then,  to  this  extent,  a  waste  of  the  precious  op- 
portunities of  early  life.  And  there  is  a  proportionate  waste  of 
money.  We  have  to  provide  seats  and  instructors  for  all  that  be- 
long to  the  schools  ;  and  for  those  who  are  absent,  we  pay  and  pro- 
vide in  vain.  Nobody  gets  an  equivalent.  As  to  the  Primary 
Schools,  it  would  appear,  that  one  third  of  the  money  is  thrown 
away.  The  Committee  cannot  save  it  to  the  treasury  nor  make  it 
useful  to  the  young.  Here  is  an  instance  of  bad  financiering,  for 
which  the  Committee  are  not  responsible,  and  which  they  have  no 
power  to  remedy.  That  responsibility  and  that  power  lie  with 
our  superiors,  the  people.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  sickness 
and  other  extreme  exigencies ;  but  we  wish  we  could  find  words 
adequate  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  parents  the  extent  of  the  loss 
which  their  children  suffer,  by  being  permitted  to  give  but  a  preca- 
rious and  broken  attendance,  and  of  the  injury  brought  upon  the 
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whole  school  by  that  halting,  dragging,  behind-hand  poriioh  of  its 
members.  To  be  absent  one  quarter  of  the  time,  involves  to  the  in-* 
dividual  child  a  loss  of  three  quarters  of  the  privileges  of  the  school, 
and  keeps  back  the  whole  school  from  that  high  standing  which  it 
might  attain  by  a  regular  attendance  of  all  its  members.  It  is  not 
for  the  Committee  to  say  what  are  the  necessary  and  justifiable 
causes  of  absence,  but  we  beg  of  parents  to  reduce  them,  in  their 
own  minds,  to  as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 

Probably  all  parents  are  not  fully  aware  how  great  an  evil  to  a 
school  arises  from  im^dittess,  and  how  important  to  the  interests  of 
the  whole,  is  the  prompt  and  punctual  presence  of  each  individual 
pupil.  We  beg  them  to  consider  this  matter.  The  Committee  find 
it  necessary  to  make  strict  rules  on  this  subject ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teachers  to  enforce  them.  To  this  end  they  need  the  co-ope-' 
ration  of  the  parents.  Written  excuses  must  bo  taken  when  offered, 
but  they  do  not  answer  the  purpose  ;  they  do  not  remedy  the  evil. 
We  request  all  parents  who  appreciate  the  advantages,  and  desire 
the  prosperity  of  our  schools,  to  encourage  and  second  the  efforts  of 
our  teachers  in  behalf  of  Punctuality. 

There  is  a  class  of  large  boys,  numerous,  and  we  fear  increasing, 
who  seldom  or  never  go  to  school,  and  have  little  or  no  visible  oc- 
cupation. They  are  growing  up  uneducated,  and  apparently  train- 
ed  to  no  employment.  The  present  character  of  such  boys  need 
not  be  described  to  those  who  know  the  consequences  of  ignorance 
and  idleness.  What  they  are  likely  to  be  hereafter  as  citizenSj 
members  of  society,  and  heads  of  families,  no  one  needs  our  assis* 
tance  in  predicting.  We  wish  for  their  own  sakes  that  their  ways 
could  be  changed.  But  the  evil  is  not  limited  to  themselves.  They 
infest  our  streets  and  public  places.  The  air  is  tainted  with  their 
foul  speech.  They  beset  well-disposed  boys'  on  their  way  to  school 
and  compel  them  by  threats,  or  allure  them  by  temptations,  to  play 
truant,  and  join  them  in  idleness  or  mischief.  They  thus  inflict  a 
present  and  serious  evil  upon  society,  of  which  they  are  hereafter 
to  be  the  more  perceptible  disturbers,  pests  and  burdens.  We  ap- 
peal first  to  their  parents  and  guardians  in  their  behalf,  to  redeem 
them  while  they  yet  have  the  opportunity.  We  appeal  next,  to 
persons  who  from  their  position  or  weight  of  character,  might  have 
influence  with  one  or  another  of  those  neglected  and  erring  youths, 
to  interpose  in  neighborly  kindness  and  Christian  charity  to  guide 


and  save  them.     And,  failing  all  other  means,  we  appeal  to  the 
magistracy  and  the  police. 

The  Committee  do  not  overlook  the  prime  importance  of  secur- 
ing a  high  tone  of  morals  and  manners  in  the  Schools  generally. 
Without  this  an  intellectual  Education  loses  all  its  charm,  and  no 
small  portion  even  of  its  worldly  value.  The  desire  that  the  mem- 
bers of  our  public  schools  should  be  distinguished  for  a  courteous 
deference  to  their  elders,  and  social  kindness  and  justice  in  their  in- 
tercourse with  one  another, — for  cleanliness  of  person,  and  well- 
bred  civility  of  demeanor,  for  a  high  principle  of  truthfulness,  for 
decent  speech  excluding  obscenity  and  slang,  and  reverent  speech 
excluding  profaneness, — for  all  those  proprieties  of  conduct,  lan- 
guage and  thought,  which  indicate  a  healthy  heart  and  sound  char- 
acter, promote  social  virtue,  and  adorn  and  bless  alike  the  highest 
and  the  lowest  stations  in  life.  We  enjoin  these  objects  upon  the 
attention  of  our  teachers.  We  ask  the  vigilant  and  earnest  co-ope- 
ration of  parents. 

In  the  city  of  Boston,  some  schools  have  been  etsablished,  for  the 
education  of  adults.  The  experiment  is  interesting,  and  has  every 
promise  of  success.  Would  not  something  of  the  kind  be  useful 
here  1  There  is  probably  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  who 
are  now  past  the  age  for  going  to  the  common  schools,  who  yet, 
from  the  disadvantageous  circumstances  of  their  childhood,  are  un- 
able to  read  or  write.  A  school  kept  two  or  three  evenings  in  a 
week,  would  very  soon  put  many  of  them  in  possession  of  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  be  to  them  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 
It  is  not  proposed  that  the  town  should  appropriate  any  money  for 
this  object.  It  is  mentioned  here  only  for  the  consideration  of  those 
persons  who  may  take  an  interest  in  it,  as  one  mode  of  social  char- 
ity and  .  public  usefulness.  No  definine  plan  has  been  formed. 
Any  citizens  who  think  the  project  worthy  of  attention,  and  who 
can  give  any  information  concerning  persons  who  would  attend  such 
a  school,  or  would  be  disposed  by  counsel  or  labor  to  aid  in  its  es- 
tablishment, are  requested  to  confer  with  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee. 

We  now  resign  our  trust.  We  have  given  much  time  and  delib- 
eration to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  during  the  year  for  which 
they  have  been  confided  to  our  charge.  We  have  been  anxious  to 
disburse  the  large  sums  of  money  entrusted  to  us,  without  waste  or 
extravagance,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  every  dollar  should  se- 
cure a  permanent  public  benefit.      We  have  done  our  best  to  pro- 
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vide  good  teachers,  and  to  guide  and  encourage  them,  to  the  most 
effectual  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties.  We  have  made  our  es- 
timate of  expenses  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  low  as  is  compatible 
with  the  maintaining  of  efficient  instruction  in  the  schools,  the  pro- 
viding of  accommodation  for  the  increasing  numbers,  and  the 
preserving  from  decay  our  numerous  and  perishable  school  houses. 
We  have,  ourselves,  no  particular  appetite  for  high  taxes.  We 
would  gladly  assist  in  reducing  them,  if  our  duty  to  our  children 
and  to  the  community  would  permit.  In  regard  to  common  schools, 
we  have  two  articles  in  our  creed, — First,  to  make  them  good,  ef- 
ficient, well  housed,  well  equipped,  well  taught,  and  progressive, — 
Second,  to  do  this  as  cheaply  and  economically  as  possible ; — and 
in  these  articles  of  faith  we  presume  we  are  not  at  variance  with 
our  fellow  citizens. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

For  the  Committee, 
GEORGE  PUTNAM,  Chairman. 
Roxbury,  Feb.  25,  1846, 


ESTIMATE 

Of  sums  to  be  raised  by  the  Town,  and  expended  under  the  direction 

of  the  next  School  Committee,  for  the  support  of  Schools 

for  the  year  1846-7. 

For  pay  of  Teachers, $12,687  50 

For  rent  of  Central  School  House, 300  00 

For  Fuel, 800  00 

For  Books, , 100  00 

For  Expenses  of  Committee, 200  00 

For  Addition  to  Washington  School  House, 3,000  00 

For  two  new  School  Houses, 6,000  00 

For   Contingences,  including  Repairs, 2,080  00 

Total, 125,167  50 


